TEMPORAL PUNISHMENT

say handsome, without being too magnificent'. As his letters
ran the risk of being opened, she insisted on caution.

He sent her very interesting observations and little draw-
ings of the curious things he saw, and sometimes bought her
presents. She writes to thank him for a piece of crystal with a
beautiful fiery gleam, and says she has had it mounted on a
sweet box. She sympathizes with him over catching an ery-
sipelas at Castel-Gandolfo and she teases him about his flirta-
tion with a Madame Victorina of Genoa.

Among his many introductions there was one to the Pope,
who gave him an excellent welcome. Pompadour wrote him
an extraordinary letter when she heard of this, and one must
conclude that the tone of it is dictated by her knowledge that
her letters might be opened:

1 am very pleased with the reception which the Holy
Father has given you. The consideration which I am shown
does not astonish me in this part of the world where every-
body has, or may have need of my services; but I was sur-
prised that this consideration had reached as far as Rome. In
spite of this agreeable news, which one must enjoy, as it
exists, my head is not turned, and except for the happiness of
being loved by those one loves, which belongs to all states of
life, a solitary and not too brilliant existence is much to be
preferred,'

She also teased him about this visit. 1 do not doubt that
you derived great satisfaction from kissing the slipper of the
Holy Father and have been granted any number of indul-
gences/ she says in the superior tone of an enlightened
disciple of Voltaire. To none other of her correspondents so
much as to Abel does she reveal her disillusion with the
human race. On May 28th, 1750, she writes:

*As I grow older, my dear brother, my reflections become
more philosophical. I am well persuaded that in time you will
think as I do. Setting aside the happiness of being with the